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sible for the variants of his text, making the stanza suit his purpose 
by recommending wine rather than water (through the invention 
of two new lines riming with the beginning of the common version) . 
My feeling that Lauremberg borrowed this part of his quotation 
from Fischart seems to be confirmed by the former's words, " egre- 
gias illas bibaculorum letanias," since it is in the famous " Truncken 
Litanei" (Qargantua, Ch. 8) that we find Pischart's own version 
of the song. Peter Lauremberg's name may be added, then, to the 
small list of writers of the seventeenth century who borrowed, to a 
slight degree at least, from Pischart. 3 

Chas. A. Williams. 

University of Illinois. 



Pboissart's Le Dittie de la Flour de la Margherite 

According to Proissart, the tears shed by Heres at the tomb of 
her lover Cepheys produced the daisy : 

Une pucelle ama tant son ami, 
Ce fu Heres qui tamaint mal souffri 
Pour Men amer loyalment CephSy, 
Que lea lames que la belle espandi 

Sus la verdure, 
Ou son ami on ot ensepveli, 
Tant y ploura, dolousa et gemi 
Que la terre les larmes recueilli, 
Pite' en ot, encontre elles s'ouvri. 
Et Jupiter, qui ceste amour senti, 
Par le pooir de Phebus les nouri, 
En belles flours toutes les eonverti 

D'otel nature, 
Comme celle est que j'aim d'entente pure 
Et amerai tous jours quoi que j'endure. 1 

Referring to the passage cited above, Wiese says : 2 " Nous n'avons 
pu retrouver ou identifier l'episode auquel fait allusion Froissart." 

The purpose of this note is to call attention to the fact that the 
legend of Cepheys and Heres related by Proissart bears a very 
striking resemblance to the myth of Adonis and Aphrodite. In 
describing Aphrodite's grief after the death of Adonis, who had 
been killed by a wild boar, Bion says : 3 " The Paphian weeps and 
Adonis bleeds, drop for drop, and the blood and the tears become 

* PBB. xxxvn, 272, note. 

1 See Chrestomathie de Vancien frcmcais, par Karl Bartsch. Onzieme 
edition entierement revue et corrigee par Leo Wiese, Leipzig, 1913, 87a, 
68-82. 

'See op. cit., p. 518. 

8 See Bion I, 64 ff., translated by Edmonds, The Greek Bucolic Poets, 
p. 391. 
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flowers upon the ground. Of the blood 4 conies the rose, 5 and of 
the tears the wind-flower." It will be observed that both Heres 
and Aphrodite weep over a dead lover and that the tears shed 6 in 
each case are changed into flowers. 

Oliver M. Johnston. 

Leland Stamford Jr. University. 



Rose in Shakespeare's Sonnets 

Readers of Shakespeare's Sonnets have noted that the word 
" rose " appears frequently, and with some apparent symbolism, in 
the group addressed to a young man. In the first sonnet of the 
series " rose " is italicized : — 

That thereby beauty's Rose might never die. 

Sonnet 109 concludes : — 

For nothing this wide Universe I call, 
Save thou my Rose, in it thou art my all. 

That Shakespeare should have characterized his friend only 
tritely and sentimentally is incredible ; the " rose " is not an epithet 
thoughtlessly employed in a series of impassioned sonnets, but a 
word of some hidden meaning. 

In Mr. Alden's Variorum of the Sonnets, he calls attention to 
the fact that " rose " is used twelve times, and he cites various 
inconclusive suggestions about the symbolism of the word. Since 
many guesses have been made, one more may not be wholly pre- 
posterous. Let us assume that the first series of sonnets was ad- 
dressed to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. How would 
Elizabethan Shakespeare have pronounced Wriothesley? What 
would Roths-ley become on the lips of a man who disliked harsh, 
throaty sounds, — a man who enjoyed plays upon words, symbolisms, 
and figurative epithets ? Would it not, perhaps, have been softened, 
by constant repetition, to Rose-ly? Any one who experiments in 
pronouncing the name will find some evidence to help support this 
derivation of " rose." 

Martha Hale Shackford. 

Wellesley College. 

*See BSdier, Les Ligendes l&piques, iv, 416: A propos des fleurs ver- 
meilles nees du sang de Vivien: 

Encore le voient Id palerin assis 

Qui a Saint Gile ont lor chemins tornez. 

(La Chevalerie Vivien, edited by A. Terracher, 1. 1789.) 

5 The blood of Adonis produced the anemone, according to Ovid, Met. 
10, 735. 

* The Heliades were so afflicted at the death of their brother Phaethon 
that they were changed into poplars and their tears into amber. (Ovid, 
Met., 2, 340; Hygin., fab., 154.) 



